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we may make 'reference' to them, are nevertheless only known
to us as aspects of imaginative unities; and therefore their
existence and character is for us conditioned by the nature
of the total object as it is present to imaginative prehension.
We may illustrate this in the following way, using a favourite
instance given in text-books of psychology. It is well-known
that a number of lines may be described on paper which to
one person may indicate a representation of a staircase, to
another an overhanging cornice. That is to say, to the minds
of the two people concerned the objects present to their
respective imaginations are quite different. But although this is
so, there would be no difficulty in securing agreement between
the two people as to the correctness of a matter of fact descrip-
tion of what was actually on the paper. They might both be
in perfect agreement on the correctness of a matter of fact
description; yet, in so far as there were present to their respec-
tive imaginations two quite different objects, it is undeniable
that what was on the paper looked entirely different to each
of them. That is to say, the Sensations' were caught in two
different imaginative syntheses; and if that is so, they must
have appeared differently; in each case the character of the
sensory elements was conditioned by the nature of the imagina-
tive processes at work. What was given in sensation and agreed
upon in that way is really an abstraction from the total object
present to the mind.
Nor is this an extreme case. It is perhaps an extreme case
at the level of the 'primary' imagination; but when we consider
the 'secondary' imagination, it typifies the general situation.
We all know how an artist can transfigure an object which we
have known, and to which we have given little attention.
Two men may be 'seeing5 the *same thing'; yet if one, who has
a strong imagination, undertakes to paint it, the other may
quickly realize how differently the object appeared to the
painter's imagination and to his own. The object present to
their respective imaginations was really not one and the same,
though no doubt they could, if they took the trouble, agree